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authenticity of the Epistles, attributed to Ignatius of Antioch, in their longer, shorter, and shortest forms. This is done in the Introduction, and Renan, without denying that there may in the shortest collection be other matter which is really the work of Ignatius, inclines to the opinion that only the Epistle to the Romans proceeded from his hand. The end of the Introduction, upon the faults which mar the great merits of the Tubingen school, deserves to be well weighed. Renan himself steers a middle course between those who use all the resources of learning to bolster up writings which cannot fairly be defended, and the exaggerated scepticism which rejects en bloc so much of the early history of Christianity.
Pages 4 and 5 contain his general view about history. Aristotle, he says, was right in asserting that " there is no science save of things in their generality." We do not know the exact detail of anything. What it is really important to know are the general lines, the great facts which come out clearly, and which would remain true, if even all the details were erroneous.
Let any one try to make out the exact truth about something which happened yesterday in the next street or the next parish. After examining eye-witnesses he will learn what to